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PROSPECTUS OF 

The North American 
Indian 

The publication, embodying the pictures and text material gathered by 
Mr. Edward S. Curtis and his research assistants during a period of many years, 
will consist of twenty volumes of text, and as illustrations included with the 
text there will be fifteen hundred full-page photogravure plates; forty or more 
of these, illustrating ceremonial subjects, will be colored prints. 

Each volume will consist of 350 or more quarto pages, measuring 9j£Xl2j4 
inches. 

The entire work will be printed on imported hand-made paper of the highest 
grade, one part of the edition being Holland paper of a rich tone, and the other 
part on Japan vellum, both papers selected with special reference to their 
enduring qualities. 

In addition to the twenty volumes of text and their illustrations, there will 
be twenty portfolios, each consisting of thirty-six or more copperplate photo¬ 
gravures, measuring 12 X 16 inches, on 18 X 22 sheets. The entire work will, 
therefore, contain a minimum total of twenty-two hundred and twenty plates 
illustrative of Indian subjects. No pains have been spared to produce in every 
detail an exceptional example of book-making. 

The binding is three-quarter Levant, gold top, and the portfolios bound to 
match the book itself. 

The general editorial supervision has been intrusted to Mr. Frederick Webb 
Hodge, ethnologist in charge of the Bureau of American Ethnology, Smithsonian 
Institution, and editor of the “American Anthropologist.” 

The series of volumes will comprise a descriptive and illustrative treatment 
of all the Indians of the United States, British Columbia, and Alaska, who still 
retain to a considerable degree their primitive customs and beliefs. Each volume 
will be complete in itself, inasmuch as it will treat of a tribe or a group of tribes 
quite independently of the others. 

Volumes I to X are now published and ready for delivery. Delivery of 
future volumes will be made as they are issued, and it is planned to publish at an 
average rate of two annually, the desire being to complete the work in six years. 
The volumes now completed treat the following subjects: Volume I, the Navaho, 
Jicarillas, and Apache; Volume II, the Pima, Papago, Quahatika, Mohave, Yuma| 
Maricopa, Walapai, Havasupai, and Apache-Mohave; Volume III, the Teton 
Sioux, Yanktonai, and Assiniboin; Volume IV, the Apsaroke and Hidatsa; 
Volume V, the Mandan, Arikara, and Atsina (Gros Ventres) ; Volume VI, the 
Piegan, Cheyenne, and Arapaho; Volume VII, the Yakima, Klickitat, Interior 
Salish, and Kutenai; Volume VIII, the Nez Perces, Wallawalla, Umatilla, Cayuse, 
and Chinookan Tribes; Volume IX, Salishan Tribes of the Coast, Chimakum, 
Quilliute, Willapa; Volume X, the Kwakiutl. 

The total edition printed from these plates will be limited to five hundred, 
this number to supply the patrons in both America and Europe, and no further 
or cheaper edition will be published. 

THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIAN, INC., 

437 Fifth Ave., New York City. 










Quoting Mr. E. M. Borrajo, Librarian 
Guildhall Library, London 

0 E cannot too fully appreciate 
Mr. Morgan’s generosity,” he 
said, “in giving these books to 
the Guildhall. They are so 
beautifully done that they are, 
with perhaps the single excep¬ 
tion of the volumes of his 
miniature collection, among the finest speci¬ 
mens of the printer’s art in the world. The 
number of sets to be issued is limited to 500, 
and we have No. 7. I do not believe that 
even the British Museum has a set. The 
Guildhall has always been especially favored 
by Mr. Morgan anyway,” continued the 
Librarian, “for he presented us with his cata¬ 
logue of miniatures — four extremely hand¬ 
some books, the costliest in the world of their 
kind, I believe; also his catalogue of paintings 
in three volumes, and the catalogue of his 
early printed books in three volumes. 

“The present books will be twenty in 
number, and they will be a complete record 
of the North American Indian. The fact 
that the photographs come in separate port¬ 
folios — that is, the large pictures — is quite 
an advantage from our point of view, as it 
enables us to add to our art collection. We 
have decided to display fourteen of these 
pictures at a time until the full number has 
been exhibited. The photogravures are really 
marvellous specimens of reproductive art. 
They are done by special process, which cer¬ 
tainly converts the ordinary photograph into 
an artistic triumph. I have not any doubt 
that the plates from which these photographs 
were made, alone must have cost thousands 
of pounds. 

“One special reason why the photos will be 
more appreciated in England, perhaps than 
even America, is because the North American 
Indian is more of a novelty to us. These 
pictures and the descriptive matter in Mr. 
Curtis’s graphical language give us an insight 
into Indian life which no other book has done. 
Of course the books will not be on view so 
that they can be handled by everybody who 
comes to the Library, but they can always be 
examined in the special room provided for them 
by any one manifesting an interest in this class 
of research.” 

Although the Morgan gift has been on view 
only a day or two in London, quite a number of 
distinguished savants have called to inspect 
it. The Librarian has deputized two assistant 
clerks to show the books to inquirers, and the 
array of photographs in the long passage lead¬ 
ing to the Library has already attracted 
considerable attention. All kinds of Indians 
from papooses to full-grown “braves” are 
shown, and every phase of Indian life is 
pictured in a way that only Morgan’s millions 
could have made possible. 

From “ The Independent,” August 20, 1908 

We do not recall any enterprise of a literary 
sort ever undertaken in America that can 
compare for splendor of typography and for 
historical value with that which is just now 
undertaken by Mr. Edward S. Curtis, backed 
by J. Pierpont Morgan, and titled The North 
American Indian. The Indian is passing 
away, and such a work as this would be impos¬ 
sible by the close of another generation. The 
intent is to give the result of fifteen years of 
research and travel by Mr. Curtis and his 
associates, in twenty volumes. Everything 
is to be perfect, from the tone of the paper to 
the portraits of the Indians. President Roose¬ 
velt forewords the undertaking with a hearty 
endorsement. Mr. Leupp, our Indian Com¬ 
missioner, testifies to the accuracy of Mr. 
Curtis’s work. For contents the work recalls 
no other similar enterprise but Audubon’s 
monumental “Birds of America.” Copies 
should be placed in the libraries of all the larger 
and older colleges. 

From “ New York American” 

March 28, 1908 

A stupendous undertaking is the reproduc¬ 
tion of the series of photographs which Mr. 
Edward S. Curtis took of the North American 
Indian during his many years of wanderings 
in their midst. Mr. Curtis is evidently an 
accurate observer, with an eye for the valuable 
details as well as for the picturesque. In the 
twenty large volumes which are to be devoted 


to his work, Mr. Curtis intends to give such 
presentation of the customs and manners of 
the Indians of this country as will show the 
Indian in his life and his environment. 

He will do with the aid of the camera what 
Captain Eastman and Henry Schoolcraft tried 
to do with pen and pencil. But he has some 
advantage over these predecessors of his, in 
that he has found the Indian ready to help 
him, and he has been able to gather much 
more than Eastman could record by means 
of his pencil and colors. 

From “ New York Times,” June 6, 1908 

“Photo-History” is the apt word which 
has been coined to describe the work which 
Edward S. Curtis is doing for the North 
American Indian. Nothing just like it has 
ever before been attempted for any people. 
Some slight inkling of its value, both artistic 
and ethnographic, has been given by a few 
articles and pictures published in magazines 
and newspapers. In a series of twenty large 
volumes and as many accompanying port¬ 
folios, Mr. Curtis’s text and pictures are now 
being published. The first and second vol¬ 
umes and portfolios have already appeared, 
and the remainder are to be published at the 
rate of three per year. The work is being 
edited by Frederick Webb Hodge of the Smith¬ 
sonian Institution, editor of the American 
Anthropologist, while President Roosevelt has 
written a brief “Foreword” of wannest 
recognition of its interest and value. 

As an artist in Seattle Mr. Curtis first 
began to be interested years ago in the Indian 
— in his artistic possibilities, and in that 
inner tribal and personal life which never 
fails to exercise a strong fascination over all 
who are allowed to gain an inkling of it. The 
subject drew him more and more, and for the 
last ten years he has spent practically all his 
time among the Indians, living with them, 
gaining their confidence and friendship, 
learning from their own lips their myths and 
folk-lore, their religious beliefs, their ideas 
about life and conduct, and the future world, 
studying their characters and customs, and 
photographing them in their daily pursuits. 
During the last few years J. Pierpont Morgan 
has been so interested in Mr. Curtis’s 
researches that he has made possible the 
completion of the field work and the publica¬ 
tion of the volumes. 

The pictures are all from photographs made 
by Mr. Curtis showing the daily life of the 
Indians, their homes, their occupations, the 
landscapes which form their environment 
and have been partly responsible for their 
development, and a great many individual 
Indians of both sexes and all ages. Mr. Curtis 
himself thus explains his purpose in the 
pictures: “It has been the aim to picture all 
features of the Indian life and environment — 
types of the young and the old, with their 
habitations, industries, ceremonies, games, 
and everyday customs. Rather than being 
designed for mere embellishment, the photo¬ 
graphs are each an illustration of an Indian 
character or of some vital phase of his exist¬ 
ence.” Thus he has made text and pictures 
interpret each other, and both together 

resent a more vivid, faithful, and compre- 

ensive view of the North American Indian 
as he is to-day than has ever been made before 
or can possibly ever be made again. For the 
Indian is in the last stages of his tribal exist¬ 
ence. In a few more years he will, as a 
separate race, have passed forever from the 
world's stage. It is a sort of solemn justice 
to a dying race thus to make known to future 
ages what manner of men and women were 
these whom we have displaced and despoiled. 

In artistic value the photogravures are 
worthy of very great praise. They are beau¬ 
tiful reproductions of photographs that in 
themselves were works of art. Mr. Curtis 
has rare qualities as a photographer, alike in 
his recognition of the groupings, the light and 
shade, the points of view that will make a 
picture as pleasing as it is truthful, and in his 
ability to make the picture after he recognizes 
its value. His portraits are better, in the 
important qualities that go to make good 
portraits, than are the majority of current 
oil paintings, while in the other pictures one 
sees always that illusive quality which can be 
put into them only by an artist who sees 
beauty as well as material fact. . . . And 
when it is all finished it will be a monumental 


work, marvellous for the unstinted care and 
labor and pains that have gone into its making, 
remarkable for the beauty of its final embodi¬ 
ment, and highly important because of its 
historical and ethnographic value. 


Mr. E. P. Powell in “ Unity,” Chicago 
July 30, 1908 

I have the prospectus of the most wonderful 
publishing enterprise ever undertaken in 
America. I refer to The North American 
Indian, a series of volumes both picturing and 
describing the Indians of the United States, 
in twenty volumes. This whole work is due 
to the enterprise, the knowledge, and the art 
of Edward S. Curtis, a man who represents 
the very best type of both observer and artist. 
He has taken up his task just at the critical 
point of time. The buffalo has gone from the 
continent, and now the Indian is passing away. 
“Behold, all things I make new." Twenty 
years from now this undertaking would be 
an impossibility. It is a superb record of a 
wonderful race, that fulfilled its place in the 
line of evolution and is now giving way to 
what we believe to be a higher race. Mr. 
Curtis has travelled everywhere, and for ten 
years has been accumulating the data neces¬ 
sary to make this permanent record. Fortu¬ 
nately he is a poet as well as an artist — that 
is, he can see underneath the surface of things, 
and that is the only way in which you can 
interpret the North American Indian. I do 
not recall a literary enterprise anywhere com¬ 
parable with this work. It will undoubtedly 
get its deserved recognition from every lover 
of art and of history. If it ever comes our 
turn to vacate the continent may we have as 
able an interpreter and as kindly and skilful 
an artist to preserve us for the great future. 

From “ The Literary Digest,” July 4, 1908 

This is perhaps the most notable work in 
point of typography and illustrative splendor 
that has been published in this country for 
many years. ... In more ways than one 
Mr. Curtis’s work recalls Audubon’s monu¬ 
mental "Birds of America.” It is not unlike 
that famous work in the splendor of its manu¬ 
facture, the authenticity and historical value 
of its illustrations, or in the methods employed 
in the collection of the material. During 
fifteen years of work in the field Mr. Curtis 
and his associates have travelled a sufficient 
number of miles to have encircled the globe 
twenty times. 

What is more to the point is the fact that 
this undertaking is the fruit of fine scholar¬ 
ship and research. Mr. Curtis has been 
engaged on it for a long series of years. As to 
its value ample testimonials have already been 
received from. Mr. Leupp, our Indian com¬ 
missioner, from men in authority at the 
Smithsonian Institution, and from President 
Roosevelt. Thus fortified as to Mr. Curtis’s 
qualifications, the reader will approach these 
volumes without misgivings as to whether as 
much attention has been bestowed upon the 
text as upon the typography, paper, press- 
work, and binding. 

The typography of the work has been 
charmingly produced by The University Pres* 
of Cambridge. We have rarely seen in modern 
books more beautiful pages than these. The 
mouth of Gutenberg himself might have been 
made to water by them. The tone of the 
paper is alike admirable, which contributes 
materially to the delightful effect conveyed 
by this noble and lucid type charmingly pro¬ 
portioned to the page. Of the photogravures 
no words of praise could well be an exaggera¬ 
tion. They are admirable in every sense, the 
portraits of Indians, of which there are many, 
being particularly notable. 

From “The School and Home,” Portland 
Ore., March, 1908 

One of the most interesting and instructive 
of exhibits that has ever been shown in Port 
land has just closed at the Art Museum. This 
exhibit is called the Curtis Collection of 
Indian Photographs, and aside from being 
one of great value in dollars and cents, it is 
truly the finest and most wonderful of all 
such efforts previously attempted; for in 
the beauty of the studies and the power of 




portraying the life and character of the North 
American Indian, the artist has no equal. 

This Mr. Edward Curtis of Seattle is more 
than a photographer, in the ordinary sense of 
the word. He is an artist, and a great one, 
doing with his camera far more than Reming¬ 
ton has done with his pen, or that wonderful, 
if crude, genius, Russell, has accomplished with 
his brush. For even greater than master of 
oils or water color or crayon is this Curtis, 
"the magician with the camera," whose fame 
reaches from our Pacific Coast to the far¬ 
away shores of the Atlantic. He only can 
most truly "get results" in photographing his 
difficult models, for the pictures portray most 
realistically the manners and customs, the 
arts and crafts, the religion, superstitions, and 
native character of the Red Men of the forest, 
desert, and cliffs. 


J. W. Rich, Iowa State Historical Society 
Iowa City, Iowa 

To say that we are pleased with the collec¬ 
tion is no proper acknowledgment or expres¬ 
sion of appreciation. Speaking for myself, I 
can hardly command language to express my 
appreciation of the artistic richness and the 
suggestiveness of the collection. And the few 
persons who have seen a few only of the col¬ 
lection seem to be impressed with both the 
subject illustrated and the artistic skill with 
which the subject has been treated by Mr. 
Curtis. When the entire collection is on the 
walls, I am sure that the verdict will be unani¬ 
mous in pronouncing it unequalled. 

From “Reviewof Reviews,” February, 1909 

This great enterprise is in a class by itself. 
It cannot be compared with any publishing 
venture in the annals of American book¬ 
making, or indeed in those of any other nation. 
Mr. Curtis has set out to picture and describe 
the remaining tribes of American red men with 
an accuracy and fidelity to detail never before 
attained in the countless volumes about the 
Indian that have been written and printed 
since the days of Captain John Smith. Mr. 
Curtis began his studies with the camera some 
ten years ago. Had he put off the task even 
for a few years he would have been too late 
to record many of the tribal customs and 
religious observances that form the subjects 
of some of the most interesting photographs 
that he has secured. So rapidly are the 
remaining Western tribes putting aside their 
native customs and modes of life that even 
before the publication of this remarkable 
series can be brought to completion many 
of the scenes depicted therein will have be¬ 
come virtually obsolete. Mr. Curtis is 
rendering indeed a great service to the Ameri¬ 
can people and to the science of anthropology. 
Not only are his photographs superior to 
any previous attempt to picture Indian life, 
but the accompanying text is illuminating 
and helpful as an interpretation of the Indian 
character. In richness of typography and 
illustration the work is without a rival in this 
country. __ 


Theodore Roosevelt 

I regard the work you have done as one of 
the most valuable works any American could 
now do. Your photographs stand by them¬ 
selves, both in their wonderful artistic merit 
and in their value as historical documents. 
I know of no others which begin to approach 
them in either respect. You are now making 
a record of the fives of the Indians of our 
country, which in another decade cannot be 
made at all, and which it would be the greatest 
misfortune, from the standpoint alike of the 
ethnologist and the historian, to leave un¬ 
made. You have begun just in time, for 
these people are at this very moment rapidly 
losing the distinctive traits and customs which 
they have slowly developed through the ages. 
The Indian, ns an Indian, is on the point of 
perishing, and when he has become a United 
States citizen, though it will be a much better 
thing for him and for the rest of the country, 
lie will lose completely his value as a living 
historical document. You are doing a service 
which is much as if you were able suddenly 
to reproduce in their minute details the lives 
of the men who lived in Europe in the unpol¬ 
ished stone period. The publication of the 
proposed vdlumes and folios, dealing with 
every phase of Indian life among all tribes, yet 


in a primitive condition, would be a monu¬ 
ment to American constructive scholarship and 
research of a value unparalleled. 


Julian Hawthorne 

Yet a few years, and the great Book will 
be finished. The learned of the world wonder 
at it; the author’s countrymen may well be 
proud of it and of him; and the Indian race 
already feels that through him it has been 
assured of immortality. More than this, 
they can look for justice to their memory. 
Rare is the combination in one man of the 
ethnologist, the artist, and the poet. Such 
a man is Curtis; and such a man was needed 
to fulfil the requirements of the subject he 
has made his own. He has shown us the 
Indians as they truly are; he has redeemed 
them to our common humanity; let honor be 
his who, like Milton, has striven 

‘‘To justify the ways of God to Man!” 


From “New York Times,” April 16, 1911 

To secure a perfect record Mr. Curtis has 
devoted his life to living among the Indians, 
and probably no one has ever gotten so close 
to their inner life as he. From Arizona to 
Alaska and British Columbia he has lived 
among them and learned their secrets. 

That strange devotional life of theirs has 
been guarded jealously from the eyes of the 
white man, and no one heretofore has been 
able to learn more than fragments of it. But 
Mr. Curtis has become a priest in many a 
tribe and has himself officiated as such in 
their most sacred ceremonials; such, for 
instance, as the snake dance of the Pueblos. 


Francis E. Leupp, Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, Washington 

The President has covered Mr. Curtis’s 
case so fully as to leave to anyone who follows 
him only the privilege of saying "Amen.” 
My own testimony to the excellence of this 
work, however, is founded on personal observa¬ 
tion of its author in the field, and on assurances 
I have received from Indians whom he has 
visited that they have given him what they 
have been willing to give no other visitor, and 
that he has borne it away with their good 
will. There is a great art in collecting such 
material as Mr. Curtis has acquired. It is 
necessary, as a first step, to gain the complete 
confidence of the Indians, who are the most 
suspicious people in the world when it comes 
to any dealing with the white race, and possess 
a positively Oriental adroitness in concealing 
under an air of candor whatever they do not 
care to disclose. Mr. Curtis’s personality 
seems to have impressed his Indian friends 
most favorably, and his tactful methods have 
been such that he is the one historical pros¬ 
pector to whom I have felt justified in giving 
absolute freedom to move about in the Indian 
country wherever he would. 

In other published works, more pretentious 
than this on their strictly scientific side, are 
gathered valuable stores of information about 
our American aborigines. But Mr. Curtis’s 
harvest has passed far beyond the statistical 
or encyclopaedic domain; he has actually 
reached the heart of the Indian, and has been 
able to look out upon the world through the 
Indian’s own eyes. This gives so vivid a 
color to his writing that his readers not only 
absorb but actually feel the knowledge he 
conveys. I do not think I exaggerate the 
facts in saying that the most truthful con¬ 
ceptions of the Indian race which will ever 
form themselves in the mind of posterity may 
be drawn from this great work. 


Francis E. Leupp 

I have seen a copy of the first volume of 
your great Indian work, and it so far exceeds 
even my exalted expectations for it that I 
am constrained to offer you my special con¬ 
gratulations on the successful launching of the 
project. 

It has been a leading purpose of my admin¬ 
istration to try to make his own contemporaries 
see the Indian not as he has been pictured in 
romance or preserved in the mummy wrappings 
of archaeology, but as he is, in his life, in his 
mind, in his spirit, in his artistic ideals and 
sympathies, and in those traditions which 
afford his people their only substitute for a 
literature. 


And that is what you are doing, far more 
effectively, for posterity as well. 


Lulu F. Miller, Librarian Hackley Public 
Library, Muskegon, Mich. 

I am enclosing you the signed contract for 
a set of the North American Indian. I think 
the members of the Board felt as I do, that it 
was a piece of good fortune to have the oppor¬ 
tunity. __ 

F. W. Putnam, Peabody Museum of 
Archaeology and Ethnology 
Harvard University 

It has given me much pleasure to look over 
the first volume of your great work on the 
North American Indians, which Mr. Phillips 
brought out for my inspection. Everyone 
will be pleased with your artistic rendering 
of the picturesque in Indian life — a phase of 
the many-sided life of the Indian which has 
heretofore been neglected from lack of power 
to present it adequately. You belong to the 
last generation that will be granted the high 
privilege of study in the Indian in anything 
like his native state, and all future students 
and historians will turn to your volumes, as 
all ethnologists now turn to Catlin’s. 

Judging from the text of this first volume, 
you will evidently give to Americanists much 
valuable information which your intimate 
relations with the people of the various tribes 
enable you to impart from original sources. 
The critical anthropologist will find much of 
importance in the full face and profile views 
of men and women which will be given in 
your series of volumes and folios of plates; 
and the ethnologist will fully appreciate your 
many views of the various habitations of the 
numerous tribes living in diverse environ¬ 
ment, with the glimpses of home life and of 
mysterious ceremonies. 

The gathering and saving of this information 
is of the utmost importance while it is yet 
possible, and it is indeed fortunate that this 
work is to be done by one who has the skill 
of the expert photographer and the mind and 
eye of an artist united with a sympathetic 
understanding of this much-misunderstood 
people. It is also fortunate that you will 
have so critical an ethnologist as Mr. Hodge 
to co-operate with you in the editing of the 
volumes. 

I am glad to be able to state that a friend 
has subscribed for this great work in behalf of 
the Peabody Museum, where it will be fre¬ 
quently consulted in connection with our 
museum work, as well as by the students in 
the Division of Anthropology in Harvard 
University. 

Stephen B. L. Penrose, President 
Whitman College, Walla Walla 
Washington 

I think that the work which Mr. E. S. Curtis 
has undertaken in collecting information con¬ 
cerning the Indian tribes of America has an 
extraordinary value for both science and art. 
I am pretty well acquainted with his plans 
and appreciate the magnitude of the undertak¬ 
ing, and I know no one who is so thoroughly 
fitted by virtue of his training and natural 
capacity for such a work. The life of the 
American Indian will soon be entirely a matter 
of ancient history. The effort to secure all 
possible records now is one for which the 
Scientist, the Anthropologist, the Historian, 
and the Artist must be grateful. I envy the 
individuals and libraries who can possess a 
set of Mr. Curtis’s great work. 


C. Purdon Clarke, Director Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York 

I have had great pleasure in looking over 
your photographs of the North American 
Indians, especially as I find in them the only 
solution of the problem of how to render the 
Indian artistically when depicted. There is 
something — even in the best work on canvas 
— in the colors of his skin and dress which 
spoil the picture from my point of view, but 
in the monotone there is no disturbance of 
harmony, and your selection of the moment 
for proper lighting and grouping is generally 
happy. 

I need not say anything about the great 
ethnographical value of your work, as it is 
obvious, and it is to be lamented that so much 



of interest in Indian life and customs has 
passed out of existence before your work was 
attempted. 

Chas. D. Walcott, Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, D. C. 

The portion of the work by Mr. Edward S. 
Curtis on the North American Indian, as repre¬ 
sented by the volume which you were so kind 
as to show me, is a superb contribution to the 
study of the North American Indian, as well 
as to photography. The beautiful photo¬ 
graphs, with the accompanying text, cannot 
fail to be of great service and value not only 
to the anthropologist but to all'interested in 
the Indian. 

I am greatly pleased to learn from you 
that this great work is receiving hearty sup¬ 
port, and I trust that it will be continued and 
completed as has been planned. 


Gifford Pinchot, Washington, D. C. 

Your note with reference to your wonderful 
volumes on the North American Indian is 
received. I want to tell you how very greatly 
I have been struck by the way in which you 
are carrying out this great and most valuable 
undertaking. Ethnographically, I am not 
qualified to speak about it, but from the point 
of view of perpetuating the American Indian 
in pictures, it seems to me you have left little 
to be desired. I certainly have seen no such 
collection of photographs anywhere in the 
world, and I always feel like congratulating 
you upon it._ 


H. C. Bumpus, American Museum of 
Natural History, New York 

I have examined the initial volume of your 
beautiful work on the North American Indians, 
and congratulate you on its sumptuous 
appearance. Your technical skill, combined 
with the scientific knowledge of Dr. Hodge, 
is an indication of the artistic merit and 
ethnological value of this monographic pro¬ 
duction. _ 


George Otis Smith 
U. S. Geological Survey 

I wish to express to you the pleasure that 
I had in looking over with you the two volumes 
of your North American Indian book. There 
is no question that it will form a great work, 
when completed, and those of us who have 
enjoyed the possession of a few of your Indian 
photographs cannot but envy the fortunate 
individuals who will have the privilege of 
owning this complete work. 


George Grant MacCurdy, Peabody 
Museum of Natural History 
Yale University 

Your plans are daring, stupendous; the 
work to be done is of supreme importance, and 
your execution of it, so far as I have been able 
to see, is admirable. I wish you and The 
North American Indian complete success. 


H. E. Huntington 

I want to say a word or two in commendation 
of your interesting and valuable work on the 
North American Indian, of which I have set 
No. 51. I regard it highly for its effective 
illustrations and its wealth of information 
concerning the home life, traditions, mythol¬ 
ogy, customs and language, arts and beliefs 
of this picturesque people. The work is ad¬ 
mirable also in the typographical excellence 
of the text, the quality of the paper, and the 
very handsome and tasteful outer apparel 
which the volumes wear. I have greatly 
enjoyed looking the volumes over, and am very 
glad to have them on my library shelves. 

C. Hart Merriam, Biological Survey 
Washington, D. C. 

The appearance of the first volumes of your 
sumptuous work on American Indians prompts 
me to express my appreciation of what you 
have accomplished. While for years admiring 
your annual take of photographs, and your 
courage in attempting such a prodigious piece 
of work, I must confess that I have had mis¬ 
givings as to the eventual publication of your 
results. But now that you have actually 
brought out two volumes, with accompanying 
atlases of superb photogravure plates, and 


have several additional volumes ready for 
the printer, your success is an accomplished 
fact. Every American who sees the work will 
be proud that so handsome a piece of book¬ 
making has been produced in America; and 
every intelligent man will rejoice that eth¬ 
nology and history have been enriched by 
such faithful and artistic records of the 
aboriginal inhabitants of our country. 


George Bird Grinnell in “ Scribner’s ” 
March, 1905 

While Mr. Curtis is first of all an artist, he 
does not think solely of his art. His mind is 
broad enough to see the humanity of his 
subjects and the importance of learning about 
them all that can be learned. He realizes 
the work’s scientific value, and not content 
with making these beautiful and faithful 
records of the old-time life, with all its varied 
round of travel and social intercourse and 
ceremonial, he feels that pictures alone are 
not enough. They tell the story of that life 
in part, but they require some explanation, 
and as each picture represents some state or 
some action, the reason and cause for what 
the picture shows should be explained and 
recorded. Therefore, besides making his pic¬ 
tures, Curtis is gathering from each tribe 
that he visits all that he can which relates to 
its customs, beliefs, and ceremonials, and is 
thus accumulating information of great value 
in itself, but of still greater value as a supple¬ 
ment to his pictures. 

It is easy to conceive that if Curtis shall 
have his health, and shall live for ten years, 
he will then have accumulated material for 
the greatest artistic and historical work in 
American ethnology that has ever been con¬ 
ceived of. The work so well begun should be 
carried on to completion. 

I have never seen pictures relating to 
Indians which, for fidelity to nature, combined 
with artistic feeling, can compare with these 
pictures by Curtis. To-day they are of high 
scientific and artistic value. What will they 
be a hundred years from now, when the Indians 
shall have utterly vanished from the face of 
the earth? The pictures will show to the 
man of that day who and what were his 
predecessors in the land. They will tell 
how the Indian lived, what were his beliefs, 
how’ he carried himself in the various opera¬ 
tions of life, and they will tell it as no word- 
picture could ever tell it. He who remembers 
the two or three plates in Jonathan Carver’s 
“Travels,” or Bodmer's splendid illustrations 
in Maximillian’s great work, cannot fail to 
realize how great a difference exists between a 
written and a pictured description. 

The pictures speak for themselves, and the 
artist who has made them is devoted to his 
work. To accomplish it he has exchanged 
ease, comfort, home life, for the hardest kind 
of work, frequent and long-continued separa¬ 
tion from his family, the wearing toil of travel 
through difficult regions, and finally the 
heart-breaking struggle of winning over to 
his purpose primitive men, to whom ambition, 
time, and money mean nothing, but to whom 
a dream or a cloud in the sky, or a bird flying 
across the trail from the wrong direction, 
means much. _ 


Dr. Chas. M. Kurtz, Director of the 
Buffalo Fine Arts Academy, in 
“ Academy Notes,” March, 1908 

It has seemed strange to the writer that 
American artists have paid so little attention 
to the representation of Indian life and 
character. The opportunities these people 
offer the artist are exceptional. They are 
picturesque in the extreme — in appearance, 
costumes, and customs. They are peculiar 
to our own country. They are rapidly passing 
away; — in a few generations there will be 
no pure-blooded Indians remaining. They 
will have vanished utterly — by dying off or 
by amalgamation with other races. There¬ 
fore, all pictorial records of the Indian races 
will have great value in the future for historical 
as well as artistic considerations. 

There have been a few painters of Indians — 
but only a few — in comparison with the 
whole number of artists. In the early days, 
there were George Catlin, Seth Eastman, 
Charles Wimar, George C. Bingham, and 
Charles B. King. George Catlin alone made 
a serious study of Indian life. From 1832 


to 1838 he visited the Indians of the Yellow¬ 
stone River, Indian Territory, Arkansas, and 
Florida. During these years he painted 470 
full-length portraits of Indians, and many 
pictures of their life and customs, which were 
exhibited in the United States and in Europe, 
and now are in the National Museum at 
Washington. In recent years, the men who 
have devoted some attention to the repre¬ 
sentation of Indian life have been Henry F. 
Farny, Fernand Lungren, George de Forest 
Brush, E. W. Deming, E. Irving Couse, E. A. 
Burbank, J. H. Sharp, Frederick Remington, 
Charles Schreyvogel, and Bert Phillips. 
None of these later men, however, has devoted 
himself to Indian painting exclusively. It 
is true that Farny, Lungren, Deming, and 
Couse have spent a great deal of time with 
the Indians, have been admitted to member¬ 
ship in several tribes, and have had extraor¬ 
dinary opportunities to become acquainted 
with Indian life, but no one of them has pro¬ 
duced a very large amount of work in this 
direction. 

It remained for an artist working with the 
camera to come to the front and avail himself 
of the opportunity offered by the American 
Indian — almost at the last moment, but 
still in time — and to make a series of photo¬ 
graphs covering almost every existing tribe, 
portraying hundreds of various types of 
character and illustrating methods of life, 
tribal customs, religious observances, hunting 
scenes, war dances, etc. In fact, Mr. Edward 
S. Curtis, who was first attracted to the study 
of Indian life some ten years ago, has, since 
that time, become acquainted with practi¬ 
cally every Indian tribe in the United States, 
has gained the confidence of the Indians, and 
has established relations with their chiefs, 
priests, and other functionaries, with the 
result of securing exceptional opportunities 
for making comprehensive photographic repre¬ 
sentation of contemporary Indian life. 

For nine years Mr. Curtis pursued his great 
work unaided, but a year ago he enlisted 
the co-operation of Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan 
of New York, who is contributing a generous 
sum toward the field work, in order that the 
series of photographs projected by Mr. Curtis 
may be completed more rapidly, so that there 
may be published a series of great illustrated 
volumes containing the results of his work. 

Many of these photographs have the 
qualities one finds in paintings — qualities 
obtainable only by the artist educated in com¬ 
position, in the management of light and 
shadow masses, and the subordination of 
undue detail when the spirit of the work 
demands it — combined with the skill of the 
competent photographer knowing all that 
one should know concerning necessary periods 
of exposure under different light effects, the 
secrets of the development of negatives to 
produce results most desirable, and a knowl¬ 
edge of making prints that are in the highest 
degree artistic. 


“Forest and Stream,” April 25, 1908 
Wonderful Indian Pictures 

For some years it has been known that 
Mr. E. S. Curtis, of Seattle, was engaged in 
the task of collecting material for a colossal 
work on the North American Indians. This 
work — to consist of twenty quarto volumes 
accompanied by twenty folio portfolios — is 
intended to illustrate pictorially and de¬ 
scriptively all those tribes of Indians in the 
United States and Alaska which still retain 
something of their primitive habits and prac¬ 
tise some of their old ways. The work of 
collecting this material is being carried on by 
Mr. Curtis with the aid of Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan, of New York, has the cordial approval 
and support of the President of the United 
States, and is under the general editorial 
charge of Mr. Frederick Webb Hodge, of 
Washington, the secretary of the Anthropo¬ 
logical Society and editor of the American 
Anthropologist. The publication of the twenty 
volumes and twenty portfolios will naturally 
extend over considerable time, but it is 
planned to issue three volumes a year, and to 
complete the entire work within seven years. 
The first two volumes and the two portfolios 
which go with them have just been published. 


Being an artist, he long ago recognized the 
manner in which the Indian lends himself to 





the picturesque, and he chooses for his pic¬ 
tures that Bide of the Indian which by its 
closeness to nature appeals especially to the 
artist. 

No such beautiful representations of Indians, 
as those which he now gives us, have before 
been made. They are as wonderful on the 
side of fidelity to nature as on the side of art, 
and they are equally wonderful in the beauty 
of the photogravure reproductions which in 
strength, completeness, and color have done 
ample justice to Mr. Curtis's beautiful pictures. 


The two volumes now just issued deal with 
tribes of the Southwest. The name Apache 
was long one of terror in Arizona and New 
Mexico, and with reason. For many years 
their hostile bands slaughtered Bettler and I 
avoided the troops, scourging the new region 
in bitter revenge for wrongs earlier inflicted 
on their people. Yet we know that fifty 
years ago the Apaches were a kindly, friendly 
tribe, somewhat suspicious of the whites on 
account of injuries already committed, yet 
willing to help them by gifts of food and cloth¬ 
ing and transportation. The Apaches have 
perhaps been the least known of any of our 
Indians, and Mr. Curtis has discovered many 
new things about them. He had the good 
fortune to be in the country of the Apache, 
when the new Messiah craze reached its 
culmination, and had thus an opportunity to 
observe the rise and progress of one of those 
waves of religious enthusiasm which have so 
many times stirred the hearts and roused the 
hopes of these simple people. 

In this volume appears, too, the account of 
the Navajoes — except the great Sioux nation 
— the largest tribe of American Indians. 
These people are self-supporting by means 
of their flocks and herds and their efforts at 
agriculture. They travel back and forth, 
here and there over their great reservation 
of more than fourteen thousand square miles, 
leading their flocks at different seasons to 
the pastures which suit their needs; in spring 
to the mesas, where the winter rains have pro¬ 
duced a scanty growth of grass; in summer up 
into the higher mountains, and when autumn 
comes with its deep snows, back again down 
to the wooded uplands where there is grass 
for the sheep ana fuel for winter warmth for 
man. 

The account of their life, their beliefs, their 
folk tales, and the ceremonial based on these 
myths is extremely interesting. 

The second volume deals with other Indian 
tribes of the Southwest, the Pimaa and Yumas, 
and their allies, agricultural people and builders 
of those monuments of the Southwest, which 
indicate a great population now dispersed 
and vanished, and a culture that it is hard 
to believe was no higher than that possessed 
by existing tribes. These were among the 
people met by the early Franciscan Fathers, 
whose reports of the wonderful civilization 
of the Pueblos and of the magnificence of the 
seven cities of Cibola drew to the north the 
great expedition of Coronado with its vast 
labors, its long journeys, and its barren 
results. 

Within the limits of a notice, so brief as 
this must be, little can be said about the mar¬ 
vellous pictures which accompany this work. 
They appeal to the popular mind, to the 
student of humanity, to the ethnologist, and 
to the artist. To be appreciated they must 
be seen, and to see them is worth a long 
journey. When completed, the work will 
comprise a series of representative Indian 
types absolutely unequalled by anything in 
the world, and one which can never be equalled, 
because the opportunity for taking such pic¬ 
tures is rapidly passing, and because the man 
who is able to see such pictures and then to 
take them will not again be born in our 
generation. 

Mr. Curtis shows great ingenuity of expres¬ 
sion in his pictures. He does not see the 
Indian with material eyes — the wretched 
ward of the Government in his poverty and 
latter-day commonplaceness — he sees him 
as the Indian really is, a natural man, and he 
shows us his nearness to nature. The pic¬ 
ture entitled, "A Vanishing Race,” is full of 
poetry and pathos, for what could be more ! 
significant than the long line of shadow figures i 
passiug on into the darkening distance? Mr. I 
Curtis's nature is imaginative, and by the ' 


unconscious use of composition and the mass¬ 
ing of darks and lights he secures effects 
which commend his pictures as great works 
of art. 

W J McGee, formerly Ethnologist 
in Charge, Bureau of American 
Ethnology, Washington, D. C. 

Your North American Indian is a monu¬ 
ment to a people. The volumes I have seen 
and the photographs I have examined impress 
me profoundly. Our native race is melting 
away; their number as I estimate it is reduced 
to a third or a quarter, and they have gone 
from the forests and plains, from the hills 
and valleys over which they roamed aud 
reigned for an age; and the survivors are 
changed. We have taken their land; we 
have blotted out their homes, their faith, 
their philosophy, a whole type of humanity. 
Our conquest has been the most striking in 
history; near a thousand distinct languages 
have given way before the conquering Anglo- 
Saxon speech and the force of the press. 
Lowly as they were, our original land-holders 
deserve a monument; cruel as our conquest 
was in some respects, it deserves a record; 
and your great book forms both. 

I do not know any other general picture 
of the American Indian so faithful as yours —■ 
indeed none other nearly so vivid and accurate. 
I could hope that every American library 
may have a copy; and that others may enter 
many homes. __ 

From the “ Oregonian ” 

Within the past few months E. S. Curtis, 
the Seattle artist, has taken by storm art 
critics, ethnologists, and connoisseurs in their 
strongest citadels of the East. 

His marvellous portraits of Indians showing 
every species of tribal type, illustrating this 
vanishing race in all its ancient glory, is not 
only a new revelation in art which appeals 
to all lovers of the picturesque and beautiful, 
but as a study of Indian customs and character 
in all its most subtle and fascinating phases 
is an educational work of unique and remark¬ 
able value which should be enjoyed by all 
public-school pupils, teachers, students of 
American history, and the public generally. 

The historical value of this collection of 
Indian pictures has been recognized by the 
Smithsonian Institution, United States Gov¬ 
ernment, scientists of Washington, D. C., 
and President Roosevelt, as a matter of inter¬ 
national importance. As to the average man 
and woman, more or less ignorant of Indian 
life and tradition, the pictures are fascinating 
in the extreme. 

For several years Mr. Curtis has been 
quietly studying aud photographing the 
various Indian tribes at home in the wilder¬ 
ness, by sundry extraordinary devices obtain¬ 
ing access to their most secret and occult 
ceremonies. These will be explained in de¬ 
lightfully informal fashion by Mr. Curtis 
himself, who in the face of almost insur¬ 
mountable difficulties has now made himself 
a leading authority on all these points. A 
new term has indeed been created for him, 
'* photo-historian. ’ ’ 

The touch of the artist is everywhere 
visible, whether in the marvellous atmospheric 
effects or the picturesque grouping of the 
figures. Immense labor has been expended 
to secure these results. One picture alone, 
‘‘The Three Chiefs,” required three visits to 
Montana and consumed in all three years’ 
time before Mr. Curtis was satisfied with the 
result. _ 

From “ New York Herald,” June 16, 1907 

The most gigantic undertaking in the making 
of books since the King James edition of the 
Bible is what the bibliophile of the future 
will know and cherish as The North American 
Indian. 


The undertaking is one that never can be 
repeated. The real, savage Indian is fast 
disappearing or becoming metamorphosed 
into a mere, ordinary, uninteresting imitation 
of the white man. It is probably safe to say 
that Mr. Curtis knows now more about the 
real Indians than any other man alive. He 
has eaten and lived and slept with them. 


He has been admitted to their councils and 
taken part in their ceremonies. 

He has been with them in the blizzards of 
the bitter northwest winter and in the blind¬ 
ing heat of the torrid summer; he has suffered 
with them and he understands them. It is 
not his admission into so many tribes that he 
has difficulty in remembering them all that 
counts so much with Mr. Curtis as does the 
fact of his having been taken into their 
fraternities or secret orders. All their cere¬ 
monial life is made up of the rites of these 
orders, aud it is their ceremonial life that is 
of the deepest interest. 

There can be no reasonable doubt that the 
value of the work will have doubled and 
trebled before many years. A case in point 
is that of the Audubon book, which was worth 
$1000 at the time of its appearance and sold 
recently for $5000. 


Matilda Cox Stevenson, Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, D. C. 

I beg to express to you my high apprecia¬ 
tion of your splendid work. The Washington 
artists and all interested in art, as you kuow, 
are enthusiastic over your work. The ethnolo¬ 
gists are grateful to you for securing such 
truthful records of a race which is rapidly 
losing the race characteristics, we may say 
with truth the ‘‘vanishing race.” Now is 
the time to be up and doing, and I await 
with keenest interest the results of your 
efforts to secure such aid as will enable you 
to continue in the great work of preserving 
picture records of the North American Indians. 
As a field student for the past twenty-five 
years, I fully appreciate the many difficulties 
under which you labor; I fully understand 
the requisites necessary for success in such 
work as you are doing. Only the few will 
record for future generations the true history 
of the “vanishing race,” for without certain 
qualities it is simply impossible to succeed 
in obtaining the confidence of the Indians. 
It is a continual wonder to me that you have 
in so few years passed within the doors of 
the inner life of so many tribes. I, from my 
long experience with native peoples, read 
pages in your work which are not open to all: 
a ready insight into the character and condi¬ 
tions of the Indian; great persistency, courage, 
powers of endurance, and that great love of 
truth without which we would not to-day have 
such records as you have given us. 

I have travelled over the ground, and am 
familiar with all the tribes and ruins you have 
pictured in the Southwest, and your work 
splendidly illustrates the results of my studies 
as an ethnologist in that region. 

It will afford me pleasure to be of any 
service to you. 

W. H. Holmes, Chief of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology, Smithson ian 
Institution, Washington, D. C. 

Your idea is a grand one — the preservation 
for the far future of au adequate record of the 
physical types of one of the four races of 
men, a race fast losing its typical characters 
and soon destined to pass completely away. 
The only means of preservation available is 
by publication in permanent coloring materials 
and on paper of the very best quality. The 
ordinary book of to-day will last but a few 
generations. This publication should last a 
thousand years, and it would not be the part 
of wisdom to undertake the expenditure 
required for its issue without having a series 
of types satisfactory artistically and covering 
the ground ethnologically. Such a publica¬ 
tion should not consist of a haphazard collec¬ 
tion of Indian portraits, but should represent 
all the important tribes, and, so far as possible, 
should consist not only of portraits but of 
illustrations of the arts and customs of the 
peoples. The project is a splendid one, and 
has an importance that can be realized only 
by those who, having a true conception of 
the work proposed, take the trouble to assume 
the point of view of the student of human 
history a thousand years in the future. I 
sincerely hope that you will succeed in this 
most commendable undertaking. The series 
of volumes would be a monument to yourself 
and especially to the institution making the 
publication possible. 








FOREWORD 


In Mr. Curtis we have both an artist and a trained observer, 
whose pictures are pictures, not merely photographs; whose work has 
far more than mere accuracy, because it is truthful. All serious 
students are to be congratulated because he is putting his work in 
permanent form; for our generation offers the last chance for doing 
what Mr. Curtis has done. The Indian as he has hitherto been is on 
the point of passing away. His life has been lived under conditions 
thru which our own race past so many ages ago that not a vestige of 
their memory remains. It would be a veritable calamity if a vivid 
and truthful record of these conditions were not kept. No one man 
alone could preserve such a record in complete form. Others have 
worked in the past, and are working in the present, to preserve parts 
of the record; but Mr. Curtis, because of the singular combination of 
qualities with which he has been blest, and because of his extraordinary 
success in making and using his opportunities, has been able to do what 
no other man ever has done; what, as far as we can see, no other man 
could do. He is an artist who works out of doors and not in the closet. 
He is a close observer, whose qualities of mind and body fit him to make 
his observations out in the field, surrounded by the wild life he com¬ 
memorates. He has lived on intimate terms with many different tribes 
of the mountains and the plains. He knows them as they hunt, as 
they travel, as they go about their various avocations on the march and 
in the camp. He knows their medicine men and sorcerers, their chiefs 
and warriors, their young men and maidens. He has not only seen 
their vigorous outward existence, but has caught glimpses, such as few 
white men ever catch, into that strange spiritual and mental life of 
theirs; from whose innermost recesses all white men are forever barred. 
Mr. Curtis in publishing this book is rendering a real and great 
service; a service not only to our own people, but to the world of 
scholarship everywhere. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT 

October nt, 1906. 



GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


T HE task of recording the descriptive material embodied 
in these volumes, and of preparing the photographs which 
accompany them, had its inception in 1898. Since that 
time, during each year, months of arduous labor have been spent 
in accumulating the data necessary to form a comprehensive and 
permanent record of all the important tribes of the United States 
and Alaska that still retain to a considerable degree their primitive 
customs and traditions. The value of such a work, in great 
measure, will lie in the breadth of its treatment, in its wealth of 
illustration, and in the fact that it represents the result of personal 
study of a people who are rapidly losing the traces of their aboriginal 
character and who are destined ultimately to become assimilated 
with the “ superior race.” 

It has been the aim to picture all features of the Indian life 
and environment — types of the young and the old, with their 
habitations, industries, ceremonies, games, and everyday customs. 
Rather than being designed for mere embellishment, the photo¬ 
graphs are each an illustration of an Indian character or of some 
vital phase in his existence. Yet the fact that the Indian and his 
surroundings lend themselves to artistic treatment has not been 
lost sight of, for in his country one may treat limitless subjects 
of an aesthetic character without in any way doing injustice to 
scientific accuracy or neglecting the homelier phases of aboriginal 
life. Indeed, in a work of this sort, to overlook those marvellous 
touches that Nature has given to the Indian country, and for the 
origin of which the native ever has a wonder-tale to relate, would 
be to neglect a most important chapter in the story of an environ¬ 
ment that made the Indian much of what he is. Therefore, being 
directly from Nature, the accompanying pictures show what actu¬ 
ally exists or has recently existed (for many of the subjects have 
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already passed forever), not what the artist in his studio may pre¬ 
sume the Indian and his surroundings to be. 

The task has not been an easy one, for although lightened at 
times by the readiness of the Indians to impart their knowledge, 
it more often required days and weeks of patient endeavor before 
my assistants and I succeeded in overcoming the deep-rooted 
superstition, conservatism, and secretiveness so characteristic of 
primitive people, who are ever loath to afford a glimpse of their 
inner life to those who are not of their own. Once the con¬ 
fidence of the Indians gained, the way led gradually through the 
difficulties, but long and serious study was necessary before knowl¬ 
edge of the esoteric rites and ceremonies could be gleaned. 

At times the undertaking was made congenial by our surround¬ 
ings in beautiful mountain wild, in the depths of primeval forest, 
in the refreshing shade of canon wall, or in the homes and sacred 
places of the Indians themselves; while at others the broiling 
desert sun, the sand-storm, the flood, the biting blast of winter, 
lent anything but pleasure to the task. 

The word-story of this primitive life, like the pictures, must 
be drawn direct from Nature. Nature tells the story, and in 
Nature’s simple words I can but place it before the reader. In 
great measure it must be written as these lines are — while I am 
in close touch with the Indian life. 

At the moment I am seated by a beautiful brook that bounds 
through the forests of Apacheland. Numberless birds are singing 
their songs of life and love. Within my reach lies a tree, felled 
only last night by a beaver, which even now darts out into the 
light, scans his surroundings, and scampers back. A covey of 
mourning doves fly to the water’s edge, slake their thirst in their 
dainty way, and flutter off. By the brookside path now and then 
wander prattling children; a youth and a maiden hand in hand 
wend their way along the cool stream’s brink. The words of 
the children and the lovers are unknown to me, but the story of 
childhood and love needs no interpreter. 

It is thus near to Nature that much of the life of the Indian 
still is; hence its story, rather than being replete with statistics of 
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commercial conquests, is a record of the Indian’s relations with 
and his dependence on the phenomena of the universe — the 
trees and shrubs, the sun and stars, the lightning and rain, — for 
these to him are animate creatures. Even more than that, they 
are deified, therefore are revered and propitiated, since upon them 
man must depend for his well-being. To the workaday man of 
our own race the life of the Indian is just as incomprehensible as 
are the complexities of civilization to the mind of the untutored 
savage. 

While primarily a photographer, I do not see or think photo¬ 
graphically ; hence the story of Indian life will not be told in 
microscopic detail, but rather will be presented as a broad and 
luminous picture. And I hope that while our extended observa¬ 
tions among these brown people have given no shallow insight 
into their life and thought, neither the pictures nor the descrip¬ 
tive matter will be found lacking in popular interest. 

Though the treatment accorded the Indians by those who lay 
claim to civilization and Christianity has in many cases been 
worse than criminal, a rehearsal of these wrongs does not properly 
find a place here. Whenever it may be necessary to refer to some 
of the unfortunate relations that have existed between the Indians 
and the white race, it will be done in that unbiased manner 
becoming the student of history. As a body politic recognizing 
no individual ownership of lands, each Indian tribe naturally 
resented encroachment by another race, and found it impossible 
to relinquish without a struggle that which belonged to their 
people from time immemorial. On the other hand, the white 
man whose very own may have been killed or captured by a 
party of hostiles forced to the warpath by the machinations of 
some unscrupulous Government employe, can see nothing that is 
good in the Indian. There are thus two sides to the story, and in 
these volumes such questions must be treated with impartiality. 

Nor is it our purpose to theorize on the origin of the Indians 
—a problem that has already resulted in the writing of a small 
library, and still with no satisfactory solution. The object of the 
work is to record by word and picture what the Indian is, not 
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whence he came. Even with this in view the years of a single 
life are insufficient for the task of treating in minute detail all the 
intricacies of the social structure and the arts and beliefs of many 
tribes. Nevertheless, by reaching beneath the surface through a 
study of his creation myths, his legends and folklore, more than 
a fair impression of the mode of thought of the Indian can be 
gained. In each instance all such material has been gathered by 
the writer and his assistants from the Indians direct, and confirmed, 
so far as is possible, through repetition by other members of 
their tribe. 

Ever since the days of Columbus the assertion has been made 
repeatedly that the Indian has no religion and no code of ethics, 
chiefly for the reason that in his primitive state he recognizes no 
supreme God. Yet the fact remains that no people have a more 
elaborate religious system than our aborigines, and none are more 
devout in the performance of the duties connected therewith. 
There is scarcely an act in the Indian’s life that does not involve 
some ceremonial performance or is not in itself a religious act, 
sometimes so complicated that much time and study are required 
to grasp even a part of its real meaning, for his myriad deities 
must all be propitiated lest some dire disaster befall him. 

Likewise with their arts, which casual observers have some¬ 
times denied the Indians; yet, to note a single example, the 
so-called “ Digger ” Indians, who have been characterized as in 
most respects the lowest type of all our tribes, are makers of deli¬ 
cately woven baskets, embellished with symbolic designs and so 
beautiful in form as to be works of art in themselves. 

The great changes in practically every phase of the Indian’s 
life that have taken place, especially within recent years, have 
been such that had the time for collecting much of the material, 
both descriptive and illustrative, herein recorded, been delayed, it 
would have been lost forever. The passing of every old man or 
woman means the passing of some tradition, some knowledge of 
sacred rites possessed by no other; consequently the information 
that is to be gathered, for the benefit of future generations, respect¬ 
ing the mode of life of one of the great races of mankind, must be 
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collected at once or the opportunity will be lost for all time. It 
is this need that has inspired the present task. 

In treating the various tribes it has been deemed advisable that 
a geographic rather than an ethnologic grouping be presented, but 
without losing sight of tribal relationships, however remote the 
cognate tribes may be one from another. To simplify the study 
and to afford ready reference to the salient points respecting the 
several tribes, a summary of the information pertaining to each is 
given in the appendices. 

In the spelling of the native terms throughout the text, as 
well as in the brief vocabularies appended to each volume, the 
simplest form possible, consistent with approximate accuracy, has 
been adopted. No attempt has been made to differentiate sounds 
so much alike that the average student fails to discern the distinc¬ 
tion, for the words, where recorded, are designed for the general 
reader rather than the philologist, and it has been the endeavor 
to encourage their pronunciation rather than to make them 
repellent by inverted and other arbitrary characters. 

I take this opportunity to express my deep appreciation to 
those who have so generously lent encouragement during these 
years of my labor, from the humblest dwellers in frontier cabins 
to the captains of industry in our great commercial centres, and 
from the representatives of the most modest institutions of learn¬ 
ing to those whose fame is worldwide. Without this encourage¬ 
ment the work could not have been accomplished. When the 
last opportunity for study of the living tribes shall have passed 
with the Indians themselves, and the day cannot be far off, my 
generous friends may then feel that they have aided in a work 
the results of which, let it be hoped, will grow more valuable as 
time goes on. 


EDWARD S. CURTIS. 
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on one of their favorite streams, the next travelling away in quest of 
buffalo or solely for the mere pleasure of going. Their customary 
camps were along the mountain streams, where the lodges were 
commonly placed in a circle, but at times, where the valley was narrow, 
they were close together, paralleling the wooded watercourse. 

The larger camps were always the scene of great activity. Horses 
were tethered everywhere close at hand; on the slopes far and 
near thousands were grazing, while on the nearby hilltops groups of 
people were statuesquely outlined against the sky. Here are chiefs and 
councillors in quiet discussion of tribal affairs. As they pass the pipe 
from man to man and look down upon the village with its hundreds of 
lodges their eyes are glad, for the picture is one of plenty, and the 
murmur of the camp as it is wafted to their ears tells of happiness. 
Close by are laughing, romping children, the bronze skin of their 
rounded bodies gleaming in the sunlight, and the old men reflect, 
“It is well that their bodies know the heat and the cold; it will make 
them strong warriors and mothers.” On another hill proud youths 
are seen, decked in the savage trappings that make glad their hearts. 
Their words are of the hunt, the war-path, and sweethearts. Not 
far distant is a group of maidens gayly dressed in garments of soft skins. 
It is not many moons since they romped about with the freedom of 
fawns, unabashed that the breeze caressed their bodies; but all that 
is past now; they are maidens, every part save face and hands must 
be carefully concealed, and a keen-eyed mother is always near. 
But all cannot be childhood and youth and love-making; on other 
outlooks are wrinkled old women who live only in the past, muttering 
and dreaming of the days of their youth, when husbands and sweet¬ 
hearts rode away to conflict, — of the days when brave warriors stole 
them from the arms of others, — when warrior husbands took them 
along on their forays, perhaps to see their men killed and themselves 
borne off by the victorious Lakota, on whose coup-sticks waved the 
hair upon which they had lavished so much loving attention. Farther 
from the village mourners cry out in anguish for those whose lives 
have been taken; and on distant peaks are lonely men fasting through 
the long days and nights in supplication for spiritual strength. 

In the camp itself there is an endless panorama of activities and a 
ceaseless confusion of sounds. Women are everywhere stretching the 
drying hides, and filling great drying-racks with long thin strips of 
rich, red buffalo-meat. In the lodges others are tanning skins, and 
on many sides can be heard the thud of the wooden tray as women 
gamble with plum-seed dice. In other lodges men are shouting a 
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The stones, glowing white with heat, are placed in the pit. The 
priest offers to the Great Mystery a small piece of dog flesh and 
another of dried buffalo-meat taken from a bowl of each brought by 
the faster’s relatives, and after marking with charcoal two stripes 
across the inner surface of a wooden cup, he fills it with water and 
gives both meat and cup to the faster. The attendants close the 
entrance, the priest chants another song, and, bidding the faster cry, 
dashes water twice on the stones. After a time air is admitted; then 
follows another song, and more water is thrown on the stones. Twice 
more this is repeated, and the faster, never ceasing to cry aloud, 
comes forth, puts on his moccasins, takes the pipe in his left and the 
robe in his right hand, and starts out on his sacred journey. Behind 
him follow the two Im-wowa/hi bearing the offerings. 

At the foot of some lonely hill miles away from human habita¬ 
tion the faster halts, still crying aloud to the Great Mystery and 
holding the pipe before him in supplication. The two attendants 
pass by him and proceed to the summit, where they plant the four 
wao n yapi at the corners of a square of some six or eight feet, the 
chief offering being, of course, to the west. Within this space they 
spread a thick covering of sage, for this is sacred ground and must 
not be touched by the feet of the suppliant. 

The faster is now left alone in the presence of the Mysterious. 
Reverently he removes moccasins and loin-cloth, throws the robe 
about his shoulders, and stands with uplifted face in the centre of 
the sacred square, extending the pipe to the sun. At noon he turns 
and prays to the Mystery of the South; at sunset to Thunder, the 
Wing Flapper, Spirit of the West. As darkness spreads over valley, 
plain, and hilltop, he lies prone, with face still turned to the west, 
calling upon the Thunder Mystery to grant him a vision. In awe¬ 
inspiring solitude and the darkness of midnight he prays to Waziya, 
who sends the biting north wind and blinding snow, and who also 
controls in some mysterious way the movement of the buffalo. The 
first glimmer of dawn beholds him in the attitude of humble suppli¬ 
cation before the deity that holds sway in the east. As the rim 
of the sun appears above the horizon he stands erect, clasping the 
shaggy buffalo-robe to his breast and offering the pipe to the orb, 
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CEREMONIES 

THE FOSTER-PARENT CHANT 

The name of the Hu n ka-lowa n pi ceremony is derived from hu n ka % 
a term of respect for one’s parents or ancestors, and lowa n pi, they 
chant. As the Singer becomes the grandfather of the initiate, child 
or adult, a proper translation of the name seems to be Foster-parent 
Chant. The principal purpose of Hu n kd-lowa n pi is to implant in the 
initiate the virtues of kindness, generosity, hospitality, truthfulness, 
fairness, honesty. At the same time it is a prayer for continued 
prosperity — for abundance of food, for health, strength, and moral 
well-being as a people. 

Hu n kd-lowa n pi is usually observed for a child who has been near 
to death, whose recovery is regarded as the result of the father’s 
solemn promise to worship the Mystery by means of these rites. 
Having made such a vow, he begins to bend every effort to the accu¬ 
mulation of property — horses, skins, clothing, deerskin bags and 
parfleches, and many varieties of food. A sufficient quantity col¬ 
lected, he goes to the Hu n kd-lowa n kta f the Hunka Singer, and after 
the usual formal smoke announces his intention, requesting him to 
take charge of the ceremony. 

The Singer, accepting, provides the necessary sacred articles 
mentioned throughout the description of the rites, and on the day 
before the ceremony is to occur — it may be months after the inten¬ 
tion was proclaimed — he calls to his tipi a certain man, to whom he 
offers the ceremonial pipe. After the smoke the man is informed 
that he has been selected as JV dwaihi-efhu n kta, the Work-do, or 
Worker, which means that he will appear as the principal active 
participant in the rite. The Singer arrays him in new clothing, and 
the two sit in the rear of the tipi with the ceremonial parapher¬ 
nalia tied into a bundle at the Singer’s left. Work-do now appoints 
the Fire-carrier, giving him the two fire-sticks — peeled cherry rods 
about eighteen inches long, split at one end to form a prong — and 
with his knife shaves the grass from a small circular spot. The Fire- 
carrier, at his bidding, brings a burning coal on the end of one of 
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his forked sticks, which he deposits with the end inside the circular 
spot, exercising the greatest care; for to drop the coal would por¬ 
tend the death of himself or one of his family. With his pipe-stick 
Work-do gently brushes the coal into the sacred plot, breaks the 
tip from a braid of sweet-grass, and extends it successively to the 
west, north, east, south, zenith, and nadir. He advances his hand 
toward the burning coal with four short movements, and near the 
circle extends the sweet-grass again to the four quarters and the 
zenith, finally dropping it upon the coal. This is the prescribed 
manner of making incense. As he raises the sweet-grass to the 
cardinal points the first time, Work-do commences to repeat this 
prayer: 1 

u Great Mystery, you have existed from the first j 

This sky and this earth you created. 

Wing Flapper, you have existed from the first j 

Your nation is half soldiers and half chiefs, so they say. 

Lend me a good day ; I borrow it. 

Me, the Indian race, you have uplifted. 

But now I am in despair; 

Yet this good boy will renew the life of his people. 

So, Great Mystery, look upon me ; pity me, 

That the nation may live — 

Before the face of the North, the nation may live.” 

The closing words are spoken as the sweet-grass falls upon the 
coal. As the incense begins to rise, Work-do places his open hands 
upon the ground, one on each side of the cleared space, then holds 
them in the smoke and rubs them over his entire body from the head 
downward, purifying himself. Next the bundle and the knife are 
passed through the incense for their purification, and Work-do cere¬ 
moniously cuts up tobacco leaves and kinnikinnick. Placing a dried 
buffalo-bladder upon a roll of buffalo-hair, he calls for a new coal, 
sanctifies a pinch of the tobacco mixture in the new-made incense, 
and from the westward drops it into the bladder. A small portion 
is dropped in from the direction of each of the other three winds, 
then the remainder of the mixture is poured in. 


1 For the Lakota text of the Hu H ka-lovua H pi prayers, see pages 151-152. 
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of the feathers, and passes on. This is regarded as a blessing of 
the initiates by Work-do. The Singer’s wife ties each initiate’s 
feather to the hair on the right side of the head. 

Then the robe is lowered and the Hunka Chief receives the corn- 
stick from Work-do, holding it with the end resting on the ground. 
‘‘Now it is ready,” announces Work-do, whereupon the Pipe- 
bearers step to the front of the buffalo-skull and face the west, wav¬ 
ing their pipes rhythmically, while the drummers sing four times: 

IViyohpeyata le Hu n ka , echa li Hu n ka. “West is Hunka, indeed Hunka." 


Then while the pipes are swung successively toward the north, east, 
south, sky, and earth, and finally over the buffalo-skull, these songs 
are repeated four times each: 


Waztyata If Hu n ka , echa It Hu n ka. 
Wiy'ohi M ya H pata le Hu n ka, echa le Hu n ka. 
Itokaghata li Hu"ka , echa ll Hu*ka. 

Wt n katuki le Hu n ka, echa WtTkatuki 
li Hu*ka. 

Li Hti n ka , echa Makaki U Hu n ka. 

Le Hu n ka , echa Hu n kaki li Hu"ka. 


“North is Hunka, indeed Hunka." 

“ East is Hunka, indeed Hunka." 

“ South is Hunka, indeed Hunka." 

M Above is Hunka, indeed Above 
is Hunka.” 

“ Earth is Hunka, indeed Hunka." 

“ Hunkas 1 are Hunka, indeed Hunka." 





Referring to the buffalo symbolized by the skull. 
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it. 1 Yet so striking were the similarities in practice and purpose, 
that, while speculation as to the origin of these rites is futile, one 
cannot escape the conviction that they all flow from a common source. 

This most characteristic of the religious ceremonies of the Sioux 2 
was an occasion of thanksgiving, of propitiation, of supplication for 
divine power. Participation in the dance was entirely voluntary, a 
mental vow to worship the Mystery in this manner being expressed 
by a man ardently desiring the recovery of a sick relative; or sur¬ 
rounded by an enemy with escape apparently impossible; or, it 
might be, dying of hunger, with helpless children crying for food 
that he could not supply, since some inscrutable power had swept 
all game from forest and prairie. Others joined in the ceremony 
in the hope and firm belief that the Mystery, worshipped with such 
zeal and with such manifestation of valor would grant them suc¬ 
cesses against the enemy and consequent eminence at home; while 
always there was present the idea, perhaps subconscious, that the 
supernatural, even though a beneficent being, must be propitiated 
against future anger. 

The silent vow of the worshipper, though as binding upon him 
as any oath, must be supplemented by a public declaration to the 
Great Mystery himself. At the earliest flush of dawn he rises and 
fills his ceremonial pipe, and slowly proceeds to the tipi of the village 
herald. “My friend,” he says, “I bring you this pipe. I desire 
you to announce to the Great Mystery that I wish to worship him.” 
The two smoke in silence, and the votary returns to his own tipi, 
followed shortly by the other. The herald fills the pipe, steps out¬ 
side, and with stem extended upward to the west calls long and 
loud, “ Ha n ha M M ’ H ' n ! ” Four times thus he strives to gain the ear of 
the Mystery, and then invokes him: 

“ Great Mystery, Grandfather, look this way ! 

Wing Flapper, Soldier, Grandfather, behold me ! 

This young man will offer you a pipe, 

1 Even within the tribe the method of procedure varied considerably, the difference affect¬ 
ing, for example, such important features as the length of the period of fasting and self-torture, 
and the sequence of the component parts of the ceremony. This was due partly to local and 
temporary exigencies, but largely also to the vagaries or preferences of the medicine-men in 
charge. 

1 Wiiva"ya H k-wa{hipi t They Dance Looking at the Sun. 
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Crows all joining. As they sang, other brave men, members of any 
society or not, rode wildly around the circle, shouting, and declaring 
their desire to avenge Falcon’s death. Then all the three hundred 
of his brother members in one body danced toward the dead man, 
singing: 


Afoderato. 






As they came near they cut themselves and thrust arrows 
through their thighs, crying out their desire for vengeance; others 
cut their heads, and the blood flowed in streams down their faces. 
Falcon’s wife, her dress rolled up to the hips, advanced to the dead 
man, slashing her legs across the thighs and calves, and cutting her 
scalp until the blood spurted. Then the Lumpwoods drew off a 
short distance and sat in a circle. The property of the dead man 
was distributed by his parents among them without partiality, just as 
they came, which was the rule of the society; and the mourning 
relatives gave their property to others who came and sang the 
praises of Falcon and mutilated themselves. Old men came to the 
Lumpwoods and struck them on the chest, crying, “Young men, 
when you see the enemy, strike them. Do not be afraid! ” 

When all the property had been distributed, relatives covered the 
dead man’s face, wrapped him in skins, and tied them. Then the body 
was laid across the back of a horse, the face downward on one side 
and the feet on the other. The horse was led by the widow, blood 
running down her face, dress, and legs, while she and all the relatives 
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in fact it was due largely to his friendship with white men that he 
became prominent. An old trader, named Deer by the Apsaroke, 
who had formerly lived among them and married one of their women, 
came with a young boy to Iron Bull’s camp to die. The chief cared 
for the sick man until the end, when he took the boy and a written 
statement of what he had done for Deer to Fort C. F. Smith. He 
was at once honored by the officers and styled head-chief of the Crows. 
He died in 1886. 

XIV. Pretty Eagle, DeahifsXih. He was chief until his death 
in 1904. 


RELIGION AND CEREMONIES 
SPIRIT BEINGS 

Its'ihbadhlih, He First Made All Things, is the creator of all. He 
is composed of all the vapory elements that existed before the world 
was formed by him. He is also called A kbaetsukadhatsf, He That 
Hears Always, and AkbakiufsecThet? , He That Sees All Things. He 
made all things, he hears all things, he controls all things, and is 
everywhere present. The sun itself is usually conceived to be his 
visible counterpart, and even in the legends that personify the sun as 
a distinct spirit-power it is regarded as under the control of its cre¬ 
ator. The old people sometimes say, “See this light that comes into 
the lodge: He That Hears Always is in it.” The perceptions of 
Itsihbadhiffi do not end with men, animals, and noticeable phenom¬ 
ena, but extend to the insects and the most insignificant things of 
plant life. In him, the personification and deification of the in¬ 
finite, the Apsaroke have crystallized their religious instinct; and 
while every creature has its spiritual complement, and many objects 
and elements are specifically personified, these all are under the 
control of Itsihbadhiffi. 

Every star, the sun, the moon, the sky itself, every tree, stone, 
stream, animal, insect, and bird, every natural phenomenon, has its 
spirit above. These spirits may or may not exert supernatural 
power, but such as do are called mafipt , while all considered col¬ 
lectively are mawahp2. This term does not, however, include He 
First Made All Things, who is MawakpakafhZj “the real mawahpt” 
The mawaJipZ are often called MahodhHty Those That Have No 
Bodies, and their earthly representatives are described as Mat/hpi- 
JhacThnf, Those That Have No Fires. 
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of December, with the result that the Montana road was utterly 
impassable and the forts were practically useless. 

Swift Bear, a friendly Brule, was the emissary from the commis¬ 
sioners to Red Cloud. The summons not meeting the favor of the 
hostiles, Swift Bear on his own account promised them that if they 
would come in, ammunition would be furnished to enable them to 
kill their winter's game. Proceeding to Fort Laramie, the commis¬ 
sioners received Swift Bear's report and were informed that the 
hostiles could not meet them in council until November. When this 
time arrived, Red Cloud sent word that his hostility against the 
whites was for the purpose of preserving the valley of Powder river 
for his people, and that when the troops were withdrawn from the 
forts the war on his part would cease. The commissioners then 
despatched a messenger to Red Cloud asking for a truce until a 
council could be held, to which the Sioux leader, with his customary 
indefiniteness, replied that he would meet them in the following 
spring or summer. 

The commissioners returned to Fort Laramie early in 1868, and 
by April 29 a treaty had been formulated. Many of the Brule and 
Ogalala chiefs, including Spotted Tail and Man Afraid Of His Horses, 
signed in April and May. Red Cloud, however, again sent word 
that he would wait until the garrisons were withdrawn from the 
forts. The commissioners advised the Government to submit to 
the chief's demands, and on August 27 the posts were abandoned in 
accordance with the provisions of the new treaty. Red Cloud then 
took time to accumulate a supply of buffalo-meat, which caused much 
fear that the war was not yet ended; but on November 6 he ap¬ 
peared at Fort Laramie and signed the treaty, which was ratified 
by the Senate on February 16 and proclaimed by the President on 
February 24, 1869. The Red Cloud war was ended and the Indian 
victory was complete. 

This famous treaty of 1868 was impossible of complete fulfilment, 
and to its violation were due the wars with the Lakota that followed. 
The enormous reservation created under the treaty provisions con¬ 
sisted of that portion of the present State of South Dakota lying west 
of the Missouri river. As the white settlers crowded and clamored 
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traders, chieftainship was not hereditary. Chiefs were influential rather than potent, although 
through their Akichita, the so-called Soldiers, they were able to control their respective bands 
in many ways, particularly as to moving camp and hunting buffalo in summer and fall. In 
each band the Soldiers were selected in the spring by two Soldier Chiefs, Aktchita-itacha , 
themselves appointed by the tribal chief. Their headquarters, the tiyo-tipi, was one of the im¬ 
portant centres in the camp, and was kept well supplied with meat by the other members of 
the band. Disobedience to the orders of the Soldiers in breaking camp or surrounding buffalo 
was punished by cutting up the offender’s tipi, maiming or killing his horses, or even himself. 
There were several organizations, okolakichiye (“have each other for friend”), chiefly military 
in purpose, and lacking the feature of degrees seen in similar societies of some other plains 
tribes. Cha n te-ti M za , Brave Heart; Pehi H -ptechela , Short Hair (the original name was Tata"ka- 
•wapahao M , Wear Buffalo Head-dresses); Miwatani, Mandan (formerly called Hi n ha*{hu n - 
wapaha , Owl-feather Head-dress); Tokala , Kit-fox — these are said to have been the societies 
as they existed in former times. In later years others were formed, some of them borrowed or 
purchased from other tribes. None long survived the beginning of reservation life. 

Social Organization — Descent is through the male line. A bridegroom sometimes 
pitched his tipi among those of his wife’s gentile relations, and was called wicha-vuoHa (“man 
buried”); if the bride came to live with her husband’s people, she was called <wi n -wo}io 
(“woman buried”). The gentile system is so disintegrated that no authoritative list of the 
gentes can now be obtained. Such lists as have been given in recent years are largely those 
of modern local divisions. Formerly endogamous unions were impossible, and there was a 
rigid custom governing the measure of intimacy permissible between relatives of each degree. 
For example, a man could not address or even look at his mother-in-law or her sisters (a taboo of 
very general vogue), but could communicate freely with his wife’s sisters, and her brothers 
were his most intimate associates. A man, old or young, might not remain even a moment 
alone with his sister. Men acted with restraint toward their sisters’ mothers-in-law and the 
sisters of the latter, but with the daughters of these they associated on terms of freedom. 
Men treated with the greatest respect their children-in-law. The father’s brothers are called ate, 
“father,” and their children “sisters” and “brothers,” elder or younger as the case may be. His 
sisters are called to M wi H (corresponding to aunt), and their daughters and sons ha n ka/hi and 
taha H fhi respectively (corresponding to cousin). The mother’s sisters are ina, “mother,” 
her brothers lekfht (corresponding to uncle). Husband and wife owned in severalty their 
personal property, which was usually distributed according to the desire of the owner ex¬ 
pressed before death. A widow returned with her children to her parents, pending another 
matrimonial alliance, and a widower left the children under the charge of his mcther-in-law, 
unless he had other wives living, in which case they might care for the motherless ones. 

Marriage — A wife was obtained by sending presents to the family of the girl, who, if 
they deemed the suitor worthy, accepted them and sent gifts to his family. The girl was then 
sent to her lover’s tipi, becoming his wife by that act. Since horses have been in their possession 
the usual betrothal gift was four to ten of them. Very frequently the suitor, after exchanging 
with his sweetheart love-tokens of sweet-grass placed in little fringed deerskin bags, to be worn 
at the end of the hair-braids, would steal her from her tipi at night and at once take her home 
as his wife. This act was regarded as rather creditable to the man, but less so to the girl, who 
had given herself away without the usual bestowal of presents. A man’s wives were limited 
in number only by his ability to win and support them. He might, with the consent of his 
wife, take a very young sister of hers and keep her until she attained maturity, when she became 
a wife. All dwelt in the same tipi, and if a deposed favorite created discord by her jealousy, 
she was unceremoniously sent back to her parents. Often a runaway wife was killed by the 
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Cardinal Points 


English 

Teton 

Yanktonai 

Assiniboin 

west 

wi-yo-hpe-ya-ta 

wa-zi-ya-ta 1 2 

wi-yo-hpfi-yam 

north 

wa-zl-ya-ta 

wi-ycS-hi n -ya n -pa-ta 

wi-yo-hi n -ya n -pam 

east 

wi-yd-hi B -ya“-pa-ta 

i-to-ka-^ha 

hu-tam (down-stream) 

south 

i-to-ka-gha-ta 

wi-yo-hp4-ya-ta 

i°-to-kah 

zenith 

wa n -kan-tu 

wa“-kan-tu 

wa n -kara 


Colors 


black 

sa-pa 

sa-pa 

sa-pa 

blue 

to 

to 

to 

brown 

ghi 


hi-tka 

gray 

ho-ta 

ho-ta 

ho-ta 

green 

cha n -kpa-pe-ihi 

pe-ihl-to; to-zi; 

to 



to-sa-pa 


pink 

sha-mlna 

sha-mlna 

a-hi-tka 

red 

rfha 

4ha 

iha 

scarlet 

lu-ta 

du-ta 


white 

ska 

ska 

ska-na 

yellow 

zi 

zi 

hi 


Primitive Foods* 


acorns 

u-ta 

u-ta 


artichoke 

pa“-ghi 

pa”-hi 

pa°-hf 

beans 

o-mflm-cha 

o-mflm-cha 

o n -k^hu-krfhu-na 

buffalo-berries 

ma-ihtP-cha-la-pu-te 

ma-^hti-pu-re 

{a-ku-rfha-.<ha-na 

carrots 

iha-hi-ye-la ti n -psi-Ia 

sha-hi-ya-na tP-psi-na 

shai-hi-ya-na tP-psi-na 

cedar-berries 

ha n -te-i-tka 

ha n -te-i-tka 

wa-te-ya-ka-P-tka 

choke-cherries 

cha n -pa 

cha n -pa 

cha n -pa 

com 

wa-gflmi-za 

wa-hu-wa-pa (native) 

wa-kflmip-ha-za 



wa-kflma-za (of trade) 


currants 

wa-zi-wi-cha-gflna-^hka wa-zl-wi-cha-kfina-shka 

i wa-ta-wo-te-cha 

gooseberries 

wi-cha-gflna-^hka 

wi-cha-kflna-^hka 

wi n -cha-kdg-ihka 

grapes 

chu n -wi-ya-pi-he 

chu n -wl-ya-pi-he 

ch. n -tka 

June-berries 

wi-pa-zu-ka 

wi-pa-zo-ka 

wl-pa-zu-ka n 

onions 

p^hi" 

psTii" 

cha-mo n -zi n -tka 


1 It will be noticed that the Yanktonai apply the Teton terms to directions one quadrant 
earlier (referring to the clock-dial) than do the Teton themselves. Directions with them are 
relative to that of the Missouri river, and after they passed the great bend in their migration 
they continued to call the quarter from which the river flows waziyata, north. The Assiniboin 
terms show some confusion. 

2 See also under the head of Animals. 
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Sans Arcs, population of, 137 
Santee, Dakota names for, 142 
defeated by scouts, 178 
early habitat of, 32, 161, 166 
in Minnesota outbreak, 36 
naming of children among, 18 
Sapa-wicha/ha. See Ute 
Sauk and Foxes allied with Dakota, 162 
Dakota war with, 161 
on Lake Superior, 160 
Scaffold burial among Lakota, 20, 140 
See Mortuary customs 
Scaffolds for drying meat, 163, 165 
Scalp as body decoration, 95 
Scalp Dance of the Lakota, 186 
Scalping by Assiniboin, 187 

by Lakota, 30, 91, 164, 183-186, 189 
indicated in pictography, 161 
Scalp-lock of the Lakota, 29 

represented on pipe-bag, 27 
See Hairdressing 

Scalp-shirts of the Lakota, 16, 22, 29-30 (pi.), 
94, 137, 140, 160 
Schili. See Pawnee 
School among Dakota, 182 

Lakota children enter, 180 
Scouts employed in hunting, 8 
illustrated, 42 pi., 93 pi. 
in campaign of 1876, 43, 47 
position of, in travelling, 104 
Scratching of head prohibited, 91 
Seven Council Fires , 31, 32 
Shade, death of, 168 
Shahiyela. See Cheyenne 
Shakopee 11 , father of Little Six, 35 
Shannon, P. C., Sioux commissioner, 181 
Shardran. See Chardon 
Shell implements of the Lakota, 26 
pendants of the Lakota, 28 
Shells in Lakota ceremony, 101 
on clothing, 28 
sea, in Teton tradition, 4 
used as knives, 78, 138, 159 
Sheridan, Gen. P. H., and Sioux troubles of 

1873, 42 

in Sioux campaign of 1876, 43 
Sherman, Gen. W. T., treaty commissioner, 39 
Shield, portrait of, 10, pi. 

sketch of, 188 
Shields, decoration of, 26 
images on, 69 
of the Lakota, 21, 138 


Shina-to. See Blue Blanket 
Shinny played by Teton, 138 
Shirt, ghost, in Ghost Dance, 52 
See Clothing; Scalp-shirt 
Short Bull and Messiah craze, 53 
flight of, 53 

makes Ghost Dance, 181 
Short Hair society of the Teton, 12, 15-16, 
139 , HO 

Short Log , portrait of, 34, pi. 

Shoshoni and Dakota warfare, 175, 183, 184, 
186-189 

Dakota names for, 141 
girl adopted by Lakota, 23 
Sun Dance among, 87 
Shu n ka-la. See Little Dog 
Shu n ka-witko. See Crazy Dog 
Shu n k-hi n to. See Blue Horse 
Sibley, Gen. H. H., in Minnesota outbreak, 
35 

on Dakota blood-revenge, 33 
treaty commissioner, 35, 50 
Sicha n ffhu. See Brules 
Sign for Arikara in pictography, 163 
for Assiniboin in pictography, 162 
Signal for buffalo sighted, 114 
for enemy found, 92 
for good news, 80 
Signals of the Sioux, 8, 54 
Siha-sapa. See Blackfoot 
Sinew used in ceremony, 100 
Singer in Foster-parent Chant, 71-87 
Sioux, derivation of term, 31 
See Teton; Yanktonai 
Sisseton, a Sioux tribe, 31 
refuse to cede lands, 181 
Sitting Bull and difficulties of 1875, 42 
and the Ghost Dance, 52 
death of, 53 
flees to Canada, 50, 51 
identified as Four Horn, 177 
joined by Crazy Horse, 43 
surrender of, 51 
war-song of, 149 
Skidi. See Pawnee 
Skin-dressing by Lakota, 24, 25> 138 
Skins as objects of wealth, 20 
in mortuary rite, 106 
used as couch, 101, 103 
used for wrapping dead, 140 
used in cooking, 159, 160 
used in medicine rites, 132 




























